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AFTER ALL. 

SUSAN COOLIDOE. 
Grief is strong, but joy is stronger; 
Night is long, but day is longer. 
When life's riddle solves and clears, 
And the angels in our ears 

Whisper the sweet answer low 
(Answer full of love and blessing), 

How our wonderment will grow 
At the blindness of our guessing; 
All the hard things we recall 
Made so easy — after all! 

Earth is sweet, but Heaven is sweeter; 
Love complete, but Faith completer. 
Close beside our wandering ways, 
Through dark nights and weary days, 

Stand the angels with bright eyes; 
And the shadow of the cross 

Falls upon and sanctifies 
All our pain and all our loss. 
Though we stumble, though we fall, 
God is helping — after all! 

Sigh then, soul, but sing in sighing 
To the happier things replying; 
Dry the tears that dim thy seeing, 
Give glad thoughts for life and being; 

Time is but the little entry 
To Eternity's large dwelling, 

And the heavenly guards keep sentry, 
Urging, guiding, half compelling, 
Till, the puzzling way quite past, 
Thou shalt enter in — at last! 



INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE. 

LORD HERSCHELL ON PEACE AND WAR. 

The International Parliamentary Conference of 1890 
on International Arbitration was opened July 22d at the 
Whitehall Room, Hotel Metropole. Lord Herschell pre- 
sided over the early part of the proceedings at the morn- 
ing sitting, and among those present were Mr. Mundella, 
M. P., Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M. P., Sir L. Playfair, M. P., 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., Mr. Brad- 
laugh, M. P., the Hon. Philip Stanhope, M. P., Mr. 
Causton, M. P., Mr. Halley Stewart, M. P., Mr. Burt, M. 
P., Mr. James Bryce, M. P., Mr. Rowlands, M. P., Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, M. P., Captain Verney, M. P., Mr. J. 
T. Agg-Gardner, M. P., Mr. John Wilson, M. P., Mr. 
W. M'Laren, M. P., the Marquis of Bristol, Sir George 
Campbell, M. P., Dr. Clark, M. P., Mr. A. Illingworth, 
M. P., LordKinnaird, M. F. Passy, Dr. Theodore Barth, 
M. Bajer, Don Arturo de Marcoartu, Herr Max Broemel, 
M. Jules Gaillard, Mr. Cremer, M. P. (Secretary), and 
many other members of English and foreign Legislatures. 

The Chairman, who was cordially received, said he 
wished the Conference God-speed in its labors in the 
cause of peace. They were assembled as lovers of peace, 
who were desirous of seeing an amicable settlement of all 
international disputes, but there were not a few unfortu- 
nately who regarded war — evil though it was — as a 
necessity ; and he rejoiced to find, therefore, that those 
present were amongst a number of people who were not 
content to remain supine, and to acquiesce in war as an 
evil, but inevitable necessity. (Hear, hear.) It was 
doubiless the sense of the misery that was entailed and of 
the devastation that came in its train which rendered 
them unwilling quietly to acquiesce. (Hear, hear.) 



They were sensible of the ever-increasing burdens which 
were imposed upon the peoples of Europe by the prepara- 
tions for war and the enormous military and naval arma- 
ments in existence. It was such considerations as those 
that had stirred advocates of peace to action, and had 
brought together on that occasion delegates from so many 
parts of Europe. It was deplorable in these days of so- 
called civilization that science should leave her legitimate 
function of relieving human wants in order that her ener- 
gies might be more largely devoted to devising deadlier 
weapons of destruction and more terrible engines of war. 
(Hear, hear.) The indefatigable efforts of science prom- 
ised in the future, not only to render war more terrible, 
but even in times of peace enormously to increase the 
burdens incurred in the preparation for war, as well as to 
add to the expense when war broke out. He was at times 
tempted to the strange hope that the advances of science 
in that direction might be so tremendous that war would 
become an impossibility, as it would bring with it such 
terrible devastation that no nation would venture into 
conflict. Strange as that hope might appear, it seemed 
to him to be quite within the bounds of possibility that 
it would some day be realized. (Hear, hear.) The 
settlement of private disputes and differences was no 
longer left to the arbitrament of individual forces ; such 
disputes and differences had become the concern of the 
community which, by means of its judges and legislative 
machinery, determined upon enforcing it. But when 
they turned to the question of international differences 
they found that civilization had made absolutely no pro- 
gress whatsoever, and, for the most part, the old barbar- 
ous appeal to force as the arbiter of right remained as 
triumphant as ever it did. Thus, after so many cen- 
turies of Christendom, they found nations armed to the 
teeth, preparing for war, and speaking of war as imminent, 
to an extent that had perhaps never before been sur- 
passed. (Hear, hear.) It was not surprising, then, that 
they should have banded themselves together with the 
view of promoting a more humane and rational settlement 
of international disputes than that which had hitherto 
prevailed. It was right, however, that they should cherish 
no illusions with regard to the ultimate results of their 
deliberations, for even if arbitration were agreed upon in 
principle it became necessary to find an arbiter upon 
whom both parties could rely to decide without fear or 
prejudice, and there was the further difficulty of obtaining 
the enforcement of the decrees. Notwithstanding those 
difficulties, however, they believed that the principle was 
a sound one, and the more men reflected upon the matter 
the more it would be found that those difficulties would 
disappear. In the present day more than in any other 
the decision of those questions rested with the peoples of 
the countries. (Hear, hear.) The more the barbarity 
of the ancient mode of settling disputes by brute force 
was exposed the more they would find the peoples of 
various countries insisting that some other and better 
means of settlement should be resorted to. If it were the 
case that there were some disputes which it would be 
hardly possible to settle by international arbitration- 
disputes, for instance, involving a nation's independence — 
that was no reason why they should not insist upon the 
application of the principle in other disputes. (Hear, 
hear.) If the principle were once established, the area 
of its application would gradually widen. Such reforms 
were always slow to achieve. The presence in the various 
Parliaments of men such as those before him would enor- 



